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is a great pity that the price of the book puts it out of the reach of so 
many students. It is to be hoped that a new edition will be published 
at a greatly reduced price. 

William R. Harper. 
The University of Chicago. 



Deuteronomium erkxart. Von Lie. Alfred Bertholet, ausser- 
ordentlichem Professor der Theologie in Basel. (= " Kurzer 
Hand-Commentar zum Alten Testament," herausgegeben 
von D. Karl Marti, Abteilung V.) Tubingen, Freiburg 
i. B. und Leipzig: J. C. B. Mohr, 1899. Pp. viii + 119. 
M. 1.80; Einzelpreis M. 2.50. 

While a new commentary on Deuteronomy is not likely to pre- 
sent anything strikingly original, it may excel by a painstaking 
treatment of the text, a generous use of illustrative material, a compre- 
hensive exhibit of exegetical opinion, or an exact method of dealing 
with isagogical questions of secondary importance. The general plan 
of the series edited by Professor Marti well-nigh precludes any but the 
last of these merits, as it enjoins upon the exegete utmost brevity and 
renders it necessary to refer constantly to larger works. But excel- 
lence of method in dealing with questions of introduction must freely 
be accorded to Professor Bertholet. 

The introduction is almost one-third the length of the commentary 
itself, and the isagogical discussions placed at the beginning of each 
section form at least one-third of the commentary. The interest, 
therefore, centers in the author's view concerning the origin and com- 
position of the book. Professor Bertholet points out that Deuter- 
onomy claims to be a work of Moses, and that it is distinctly quoted 
as such in the New Testament. For the sake of the students for whom 
this commentary is intended it would perhaps have been wise to pre- 
sent once more the arguments against a tradition based on such 
claims. The sketch of Israel's religious history since Moses is well 
drawn, and in harmony with the prevailing views at the present time. 
Yet on some points doubt is still permissible. Every reader of a book 
that claims to be the work of Moses is naturally eager to know what 
degree of historic probability can be attached to the events recorded. 
Professor Bertholet assures us that Moses brought certain tribes out of 
Egypt, and that he taught them to regard the marvelous events occur- 
ring under his leadership as the deeds of Yahweh, a god living in his 
mountain shrine on the Sinaitic peninsula. But the difficulties of this 
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assumption are constantly increasing. There is no external evidence 
of Israel's sojourn in Egypt, or of the exodus. The famous inscrip- 
tion of Merenptah mentioning Israel among other tribes and locali- 
ties in Palestine, and the recent discovery of his mummy, have 
discredited at least the traditional construction of the story. When 
one reflects upon the absence, so far as our knowledge goes, of any 
reference to Moses or the exodus from Egypt in Hebrew literature 
until after the period of political union under David and Solomon, it 
becomes increasingly difficult to extricate even a reliable kernel of his- 
toric fact. Recent investigations have tended to show that Sinai was 
a mountain on the eastern side of the ^Elanitic Gulf, and that Egypt 
may have come into the story by a confusion of Mizrim with Muzri, 
the north-Arabian country mentioned in Assyrian inscriptions. The 
latter hypothesis, first propounded by Winckler, appears to me all the 
more probable as I think that Mzr, however it may have been vocal- 
ized, was nothing but the name of Egypt attaching to the territory south 
of the Wadi el Arish, and on both sides of the gulf of Agaba, because of 
its having for ages been a part of Egypt. But if the original Hebrew 
tradition thought of this district rather than of Egypt in a narrower 
sense, the story of oppression and deliverance which is laid in the 
valley of the Nile is manifestly a later adornment. That a successful 
escape from pursuing enemies should have been ascribed by the fugi- 
tives to an unknown god is altogether improbable. The tendency to 
bring down the beginnings of the Yahweh cult, and consequently 
of the acquaintance with Yahweh, to Moses is observable in various 
strata of the Pentateuch. 

Professor Bertholet shares the common notion that Saul and David, 
in giving their sons names compounded with Baal, in reality meant 
Yahweh, and asserts that Baal was a nature-god, "in der Natur auf- 
gehend," while Yahweh was a god of history constantly creating some- 
thing new in the changes of time, and possessing from the outset a 
strong tendency to assume an ethical character wholly absent in Baal. 
But when Saul and David had Yahweh in mind, they seem to have used 
his name ; cf. Jonathan beside Eshbaal and Adonijah beside Baaliada. 
David certainly was no more a monotheist than Mesha of Moab. The 
distinction between Baal as a nature god and Yahweh as a god of his- 
tory appears to me to rest upon a confusion of thought. An agricul- 
tural community depends upon its gods chiefly for rain and sunshine, 
since the products of the soil may also be used to make terms with 
marauders, while a nomadic people particularly needs divine aid in 
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raids upon hostile tribes and for defense against their attacks. But is 
a god who causes the sun to shine less moral than one who gives vic- 
tory on the battlefield ? Besides, the Lord of Shechem and the Lord 
of Tyre were undoubtedly expected to defend their worshipers and 
regulate their conduct by oracles, as well as furnish rain and sunlight ; 
and the Athtar of Qabad and the Yahweh of Sinai not only assisted 
their worshipers in war, but also supplied them with food and other- 
wise attended to their bodily welfare. Both classes of gods have their 
local habitation and their element in nature ; both have enough of 
personal character to sustain moral relations to their devotees. 

The deteriorating influence upon Israel's religion of the Amorites 
in the earlier times and the Assyrians in a later period is greatly over- 
estimated. The more we learn of early Arabian life, the more evident 
it becomes that the invaders were in no need of learning for the first 
time at the shrines of Canaan certain "abominations" complained of 
by the prophets. Shamash, Sin, Nabu, Ishtar, and other planetary 
gods were certainly no strangers in Palestine before the Assyrian armies 
marched into the land. If there was an adoption of Assyrian gods, 
because they had proved their superior power in aiding their worship- 
ers, as Professor Bertholet thinks, why is there no sign of a worship of 
Ashur, the strongest of these gods ? 

Concerning the origin of Deuteronomy the author holds that it 
must be understood as a gradual crystallization of prophetic thoughts 
and impulses, and that it emanated solely from prophetic, and not 
from priestly, circles. He finely observes that the eschatology of the 
prophets lies in the background. The judgment did not come; con- 
sequently Yahweh had granted a respite which should be used for 
reformation. No reader can doubt this prophetic influence. But the 
strenuous attempt to exclude all priestly cooperation is not convincing. 

His view that priests had absolutely nothing to do with the compo- 
sition of this work has possibly influenced Professor Bertholet uncon- 
sciously in looking for the sources used almost solely to writings 
readily accessible in prophetic circles, such as the earlier prophets, the 
Yahwistic decalogue, the Covenant Code, and the narratives of J and 
E. In addition to these I think it necessary to assume, with Steuer- 
nagel, various collections of judicial decisions, and also of priestly 
oracles. The author is probably right in following Kuenen's ingeni- 
ous suggestion that D intended his work as a substitute for the old 
Covenant Code. Is it not possible that this earlier lawbook emanated 
from some priesthood such as that of Dan which, rightly or wrongly, 
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regarded itself as descending from Moses, and that this forced the 
author of the original Deuteronomy to assume the Mosaic guise ? 

As to the length of this original roll, Professor Bertholet thinks 
that it contained 6 : i — 9 : "ja; 10 : 10 — n : 30 ; 12 : 13 — 26 : 15 (except 
a number of interpolations) 527:9 f.; 28 : 1-25, 38-46 ; 30 : 15-20. He 
rejects the attempt, made by Staerk and Steuernagel, to distinguish 
written sources on the basis of the use of singular and plural pronouns. 
Instead of this documentary hypothesis he believes in a supplementary 
hypothesis assuming later expansion of an original work. His funda- 
mental principle is that all that on definite grounds cannot be shown 
to be post-Josianic belonged to the roll found in the temple. 

The author argues with much force in favor of the view, which still 
remains most probable, that this roll was written in Josiah's reign. 
The first edition was, according to our commentator, followed by two 
others, one before the exile, containing 1 : 1-5 ; 9 : 7 3 — 10 : 9 ; 1 : 6 — 
4 : 8, 44 ; 12:8-12; the law in 12 : 13 — 26; 27 : 1-8 ; 31 : 1— 13 ; 34 ; 
and another exilic including 4:45 — 5:30; 11:31 — 12:7; the law, 
and 28 : 69 — 29 : 28. The exilic editor already had before him the 
combined Yahwist and Elohist. It does not seem to me necessary 
to assume more than two editions, one in the reign of Josiah and 
another in the exile, though each must have had numerous interpola- 
tions. 

The author agrees with Cornill and Steuernagel in assigning the Song 
of Moses to the end of the exile. In chap. 33 he follows Steuernagel 
in assuming a framework comprising vss. 2-5, 26-29. I n accord with 
the generally prevailing view, he regards the blessing of Moses as the 
work of an Ephraimite in the time of Jeroboam II. I am convinced 
that Professor Bacon is right in his contention that these sayings are 
of Judean origin, once formed a part of the Yahwistic narratives, and 
originally included Simeon in vs. 7. No author writing in the name 
of Moses would have omitted one of the tribes, especially after his sol- 
emn declaration, vs. 5<r. If at his time Simeon had been destroyed, a 
prophecy of this by Moses would have enhanced the weight of his 
other utterances. The statement that Yahweh dwells between the 
shoulders of Benjamin can scarcely refer to anything else than Zion. 
Bertholet thinks of Bethel. But the northern kingdom had too many 
ancient and famous Yahweh sanctuaries for an Ephraimite writer to 
mention the presence of such a shrine in Benjamin as its chief distinc- 
tion. Of a tendency to centralize the Yahweh cult in Israel at Bethel 
there is no evidence. In the mouth of an older contemporary of 
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Isaiah the words are quite intelligible. Professor Bertholet's emenda- 
tion D" 1 "j"n for DTfl in vs. 23 commends itself. 

The commentary is written in an admirable spirit, contains many 
fine observations and valuable suggestions, and can be most heartily 
recommended as an introduction to the book. 

Nathaniel Schmidt. 
Cornell University. 



Die BOcher der Konige. Ubersetzt und erklart. Von Rudolf 
Kittel, ord. Professor der Theologie in Leipzig. (=Ab- 
theilung I, Band V, of " Handkommentar zum Alten Testa- 
ment," in Verbindung mit anderen Fachgelehrten herausge- 
geben von Professor W. Nowack.) Gottingen : Vandenhoeck 
& Ruprecht, 1900. Pp. xvi + 312. M. 6. 

The author of this commentary is well known from his history of 
the Hebrews, which is a sufficient guarantee for the excellence of the 
work before us. He is a representative of a thorough, sober, scientific 
scholarship which has no pet theories to exhibit, but aims at the most 
natural and obvious interpretation of biblical facts. Solidity thus, 
rather than brilliancy, characterizes his work. In the present com- 
mentary three distinct purposes are held in view : in connection with 
the translation, the restoration of the original text, the exhibition of 
the literary composition of.First and Second Kings, and brief linguistic, 
historical, and biblico-theological explanations. Under the second of 
these we have the following results given : The books of First and Sec- 
ond Kings are portions of a great historical work compiled in the 
spirit of Deuteronomy, containing matter extending from Gen. 2 : 4 to 
2 Kings 24 : 6. Hence their author or his work is called Rd. The 
composition or compilation was made just before the fall of the Jewish 
kingdom, probably under Jehoiachin, soon after 600 ; cf. 2 Kings 
14:25 f. This work, at least so much of it as is found in First and Sec- 
ond Kings, was revised by another deuteronomistic writer of the period 
of the exile, who lived after 561 (cf. 2 Kings 25 : 27), but probably not 
after the restoration, since that event is not mentioned. To this writer 
belongs the chronological system of First and Second Kings. A 
further slight revision took place after the time of Ezra. The material 
from these three writers is indicated by the use of three varieties of type. 
The compiled matter has likewise a distinct type. Its probable sources 
are also distinguished by letters on the margin. Thus are shown 
extracts from a history of David (Da), which appears in First and Second 



